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The caption of a chapter in “ England With- 
out and Within,” by the late Richard Grant 
White, seems to be the best title that could be 
selected for a few observations I have to make 
upon the English used by some of the writers 
of England. Mr. White was chiefly con- 
cerned about, and his criticisms» were for the 
most part directed to, the popular pronunciation 
of the Queen’s English. The purpose of the 
present article is to call attention to the errors 
which occur in the writing of English in Eng- 
land. Errors in writing are far less excusable 
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than incorrect pronunciation. Ina case of the 
latter there might be a chance to plead in miti- 
gation of the offence the flexibility of canons 
or the conflict of authorities, and grammatical 
faults are apt to occur in the speech of the best- 
educated through slips of the tongue; but only 
two excuses could be offered for the violation 
of grammatical and rhetorical rules in writing, — 
ignorance or carelessness; and neither of these 
should be expected from an author. 

Upon my book-shelves are the works of many 
writers, English and American, comprising a 
fair representation of the literature of our lan- 
guage on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
books of American authorship there are few, if 
any, errors for which the authors could be held 
responsible ; but the same could not be said of 
the works of the English authors. In many of 
them grammatical rules are at times wholly set 
aside, and sentences are constructed with little 
apparent idea of conveying to the reader the 
author’s true meaning. 

It would be well if it could be said that the 
works which fall so far short of being good 
specimens of English are the lighter novels 
which form so large a part of the English litera- 
ture of the present day; but, unfortunately, 
there comes to my mind a very sober book, — 
ecclesiastical biography,—written by an Ox- 
ford scholar of note half a century ago. It is 
so filled with glaring examples of miscon- 
structed sentences, setting all the rules at de- 
fiance, as to be almost unintelligible at times 
upon a first reading. And recently I have had 
occasion to read aloud (an excellent mode of 
making a critical study of style, by the way) a 
series of delightful historical sketches, com- 
prising the latest production, almost the master- 
piece, of an English lady. The author has been 
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said by a recent critic to possess “a careful 
and sympathetic nicety of detail and high 
literary quality that are remarkable indeed,” 
and the same critic surmises that “it is perhaps 
because she set herself a high standard of work- 
manship from the beginning that under great 
pressure of work she has done everything so 
well.” Apparently the well-disposed critic had 
not this lady’s construction of sentences in his 
mind as he wrote, for I found myself, as I read 
her book, frequently confronted by sentences so 
complex that their meaning was wholly lost 
until I could re-read them slowly and carefully, 
and mentally reconstruct them. This could be 
done in conformity to the rules which Whately 
lays down (but does not himself follow, even in 
his own “ Rhetoric”) without 
omission of a single word. 
that if such 


the addition or 
It is not unlikely 
be offered to an 


a work should 


American publisher it would be rejected as 
badly written. 

In the works of fiction, the productions of 
men and women who are all but in the front 
rank of English novelists, who certainly have 
large audiences among the readers of to-day, 
whether or not they have secured permanent 


niches in the Temple of Fame, are to be found 
numberless examples of downright errors in 
grammar. I select some of these at random, 
regretting that I have not made note of more, 
and worse ones, as I have discovered them in 
my reading. It is really a very clever writer of 
novels who is “only too glad that G— and her 
should be allies,” while he is indifferent as to 
“who” a certain dog “belongs to.” Other 
prominent novelists use such expressions as 
“might have not occurred”; she is suddenly 
awoke out of “sleep,” and “each was occupied 
with ¢heir own thoughts,” — not once, so as to 
get the benefit of doubts which might arise as 
to the responsibility of author or printer, but 
frequently. We might excuse in an American 
writer the use of the preposition “onto,” for it 
is an American colloquialism, though not in use 
among American authors; it is a surprise, how- 
ever, to find that an English novelist has 
adopted it into literary English, and makes fre- 
quent use of it. 

Now all this is significant, — but of what? 
Surely not that the English language is deterio- 


rating in England itself; not that the masters of 
English prose are more rare in England than 
they have been, nor that they are more rare in 
England than in America: but certainly signi- 
ficant of this,— carelessness in book-making, 
which is decidedly reprehensible. Whether or 
not publishers and proof-readers are involved 
with the authors in this carelessness depends 
upon whether the same system prevails in Eng- 
land as in America in regard thereto. If it 
does, there ought to be an effective safeguard 
against the appearance of such incorrect 
English as I have mentioned in any published 
book. But it would seem, from what I have 
found in these books, that not only were English 
authors falling into habits of carelessness, but 
also that the correct use of the English lan- 
guage and clearness of style are not at all 
essential to their success with their publishers, 
or with the public,and that proof-readers never 
presume to correct the faults of authors. The 
American author of a certain biography of a 
Moravian missionary once wrote “‘———— was 
born on Good Friday, in Holy Week, in 1738.” 
In due time he received his proof from the pub- 
lisher, but it had already been read by an 
official, who had stricken out the words “in 
Holy Week,” and penciled the following in the 
margin: “ Did Good Friday ever occur in any 
other week than Holy Week?” Were the 
same care bestowed by proof-readers in the 
publication of English books, such a sentence 
as “by the next morning she had so far for- 
gotten him that she ceased to think about him,” 
would not appear in a novel which is now 
before me. 

There is some reason for this carelessness in 
English writers. They are producing too much. 
The magnitude of their literary work surpasses 
anything done in this country. And what else 
is to be looked for but carelessly-constructed 
sentences in the works of the writer of forty 
novels? He can scarcely be expected to correct 
his first, rough draft of each one, and a few 
grammatical errors are quite likely to slip in 
and pass into print without being detected. 
Where can be found time to re-write his books, 
and watch them, and correct them as they pass 
through the press? 

It is to be hoped that American writers will 
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be content to do less work, and do it cor- 
rectly, and so maintain the correct use of the 
English language which now characterizes 
American books. The prevailing style of 
American authors is clearer than that of the 
English writers. Upon the young writers of 
America devolves the task of keeping up 
“ American” English to its present high stand- 
ard, and to do this they should be warned 
against habits of carelessness. Before work 
leaves an author’s hands he should have 
thoroughly tested and approved its grammar 
and rhetoric. This can be done best by read- 
ing it aloud, or getting some one else to read it 
aloud in his presence. Whenever it is possible, 
the author should read the proof of his work. 


He can bestow upon a printed page far better 
than upon his own manuscript the critical at- 
tention which he would give to the work of 
another. The faults against which he must 
guard are much more easily detected in print 
than in manuscript, and the opportunity which 
the proof affords to correct these faults before 
the work is finally and permanently committed 
to print will be appreciated by most writers. 
There is an opposite danger to be guarded 
against, —criticising and correcting so much 
that the diction becomes stiff and lacks smooth- 
But there is less risk of that than of fall- 
ing into the careless habits which I have pointed 
out in the use of English by the writers of 
England. Arthur Howard Noll. 


ness. 





ABOUT HANDWRITING. 


Looking back toward the past ages, through 
a bewildering vista: of typewriting machines, 
stylographs, stenographic note-books, and pho- 
nographs, we dimly discern, in times which to 
this onward-rushing age seem already far dis- 
tant, a certain ancient art called penmanship, or 
chirography. The traditions of that art seem 
to be rapidly dying out. We associate it some- 
how with the slow and plodding occupations of 
monkish chroniclers and illuminators, who, as 
is well known, had hard shift to devise means 
of killing the time that hung so abundantly on 
their hands. Interest in the art seems to be 
mainly historical and antiquarian. To advocate 
seriously the cultivation of it now, for practical 
purposes, would, I fear, require much hardi- 
hood ; it would seem too much like recommend- 
ing the long-bow in place of the rifle, or a return 
from screw-propellers to sailing vessels, or from 
telegraphs to beacon-fire signals. True, they 
say there are people, even nowadays, who can 
handle the pen tolerably well. But we hear 
very little of such a thing as an art of penman- 
ship; the name caligraphy, which was coined to 
grace the skilful work of the hand, has passed 
over into the realm of mechanics, and given title 


to a typewriter; while the compositor’s groans, 
too little heeded, would indicate that the art, if 
it ever existed, is in danger of being hopelessly 
lost. What survives is for the most part a 
scraggly, scrambling, any-way-to-get-there kind 
of scrawl, which represents the utmost saving 
of time on the part of the writer, and makes the 
third commandment a perfect dead letter in the 
composing-room. 

I propose in afew words to champion the 
compositor’s cause, and put in a plea for 
painstaking in penmanship; not merely in order 
to get the blessing of the man who sets this up, 
and of his brother workmen, though I shall be 
glad of that, but also in order to show that the 
compositor’s cause and the writer’s are identi- 
cal. Perhaps, too, in making some suggestions 
that have aided me, I may, to some degree, be 
helpful to others. 

It is my native good fortune to be able to 
write a legible hand, and to do it easily. I say 
good fortune instead of good training advisedly, 
because I believe that Shakespeare uttered 
much more truth than whimsey when he made 
Dogberry say, “To write and read comes by 
nature.” There is a certain command of the 
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hand, as well as of the voice and of the mind, 
to which one must be born. Now, when people 
look at handwriting with which I have taken 
some pains, the first question that they invaria- 
bly ask is, “Can you do that rapidly?” And I 
answer with another question, “ What call is 
there to do it rapidly?” The one absorbing 
object of this breathless age seems to be rapid- 
ity. In putting down ideas on paper, no other 
quality seems to be taken into the account. 
The typewriting machine that can be made to 
print a hundred and forty-four words in a min- 
ute crows over the machine that can compass 
only a hundred and twenty-six words a minute. 
There are indeed some kinds of work, I concede, 
in which utmost rapidity is the paramount requi- 
site; such work as copying, taking notes, re- 
porting, belongs to this class. And I plead a 
native bias toward rapid work in penmanship, 
as strong as anybody’s; in fact, if my own ex- 
perience had not demonstrated thoroughly that 
in some kinds of work, and especially in original 
composition, the more haste is the less speed, 
I should be driving my pen as fast as it could 
possibly go, for that is indeed my impulse. As 
a matter of fact, however, I purposely put on 
the brakes; I am writing this with an old-fash- 
ioned quill pen, partly, perhaps, because I have 
come to like the squeak of it, and find it the 
easiest to the fingers of any pen in the world, 
but principally because it compels somewhat 
slower and more deliberate work. Why, then, 
seek for slowness? Because there is an inter- 
val between the first inception of the sentence 
in the mind and its final form on paper, which, 
to him who has learned to utilize it, is the most 
valuable moment of composition. I would not 
take a great deal for that interval; the time that 
I lose therein is time gained. For in that brief 
time all the mechanical and grammatical ques- 
tions are debated and settled. In every sen- 
tence I have here made, such as it is, while my 
quill has been squeaking through one word 
after another, my thoughts have been con- 
tinually running ahead, and taking care of 
the verbs, and the pronouns, and the com- 
mas, and the semicolons; so that when the 
old pen caught up, its exact work was ready 
for it. If I venture to send this to the press 
with one writing, as Browning is said to have 


printed his poem, “One Word More ”:— 


“* Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 

Lines I write the first time and the last time,”’ — 
why, if it is worth your while to note the fact, 
such is its workmanship; if I have to re-write 
(and I am by no means averse to that ), it will 
be because I have new thoughts, not because I 
have to clean up the grammar. So I value this 
gain of time secured by delay ; and, let me assure 
my reader, in original composition rapidity is 
not the paramount consideration. Your inter- 
ests and the compositor’s are in this respect 
identical: the careful deliberateness which is 
gaining you legibility for his sake is yielding 
you valuable time for a necessary stage of your 
own work, if you will educate yourself to use it. 

I cannot stay to speak of the reflex influence, 
for sureness of touch and accuracy, that this 
habit of leisurely procedure where occasion re- 
quires exerts on all the writer’s rapid work; if 
this were a paper on composition, I should en- 
large on this point, which is very real and vital. 

In advocating attention, however, to chirogra- 
phy as an art, subject, as all arts are, to pains- 
taking and skill, I by no means contemplate 
that the writer is necessarily so to abjure his 
individuality as to deliver himself over, body 
and soul, to the flourishings and shadings of 
Gaskell’s Compendium. 
choly indeed. 


That would be melan- 
I cannot help having my suspi- 
cions of aman who is endeavoring to reduce 
his handwriting to such a dead level of con- 
formity to a copper-plate standard that it cannot 
be distinguished from the handwriting of others. 
When you see a writer’s hand habitually making 
funny little gyrations in the air, preparatory to 
swooping down upon the page and executing 
some astonishing feat of caligraphy, you may 
not unconfidently conjecture three things : That 
he can write his own name in exquisitely shaded 
and flourished style; that he writes everything 
else with a characterless monotony that is hard 
to endure; and that in composition he is as 
good asnowhere. To the same analogy belongs 
the polyglot man, who can speak half a dozen 
languages with marvellous fluency, and has not 
an idea worth expressing in any one of them. 
No, let us stick to our individual style, rugged 
and rude though it be, and fight for legibility 
on that line. 
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The writer should be judicious about the 
slant of his letters. A common fault is to get 
them too much inclined. Is not 52° the pen- 
man’s standard? I am not sure that my memory 
is right here; but that inclination is certainly 
enough, and it is all the better if the letters are 
straighter up than this. Some writers affect a 
very sloping back hand; but I do not see what 
is gained thereby, either in rapidity or in legi- 
bility, and to me, I confess, it is very unsightly. 
The handwriting that I find most practical for 
printers’ manuscript is a nearly straight up 
hand, with the letters generously broad, and 
with the loop letters and capitals not much 
more than twice as high as the body letters. 
With such a hand, I can get a great many words 
on a page. 

Some writers, from a certain exuberance of 
spirits, I suppose, like to indulge in huge loops 
and dashing flourishes, just as boys like to hoot, 
and whistle, and walk on their hands. To this 
it would perhaps be invidious to offer objec- 
tions ; nor do I, — only, it is disappointing when 
the mechanical flourishes, like weeds, spring up 
so luxuriantly as to choke the ideas. I 
had to observe this many times. There is a 
subtle connection between the mind and the 
hand; and generally when a man thinks busi- 
ness he writes business, and spontaneously 
leaves off the superfluities. One who is domi- 
nated by the plain desire to express a truth 


have 


PRESERVING 


During the past ten years I have made many 
thousands of newspaper clippings, covering a 
multitude of subjects, and have tried various 
methods of filing them for reference. 

The scrap-book was very good, when properly 
kept up and indexed, but was expensive, both 
as totime and money. Moreover, my clippings 
were often required for reprinting, in whole or 
in part, and the appearance of my scrap-books 
suffered. 


whose importance he feels will not make many 
false motions. 

On the other hand, the endeavor to save all 
the motions that can possibly be saved may 
sometimes be carried a step too far. It cer- 
tainly is carried to extreme, it seems to me, 
when the writer endeavors to cross all his t’s 
and dot his i’s without lifting the pen. Have 
you ever noticed what a slouching looking page 
that habit made? And is the insignificant bit of 
time that is saved thereby compensation for the 
regard for neatness that is sacrificed ? It is quite 
possible, in this, perhaps, as in other cases, to be 
so frugal and saving as to miss the good of life. 

Such chirography as I have endeavored to 
describe may not be a fine art, nor can it be, 
except to him who is born to it; but to every 
one, I think, it may become a useful art, and 
produce results satisfactory enough so that the 
compositor may work with them indefinitely 
and remain a Christian. A rather indirect kind 
of missionary work this, to keep the printer in 
mind, and put ourselves outa little, if necessary, 
in order to help him along and keep his temper 
good; but I feel sure it pays, in more ways 
than one. So let us who, in spite of this era of 
typewriters, must stick to the quill, let us make 
the most of our humble resources. The pen, 
which was so mighty in the days of Richelieu, 
has not lost all its might yet. 

Fohn F. Genung. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


The envelope system was n’t sufficiently com- 
prehensive, though at first it seemed fairly satis- 
factory, and was soon dropped, though I still 
use it for clippings likely to be wanted speedily, 
or for those bearing upon subjects which I have 
particularly in hand, or am engaged in working 
up. 

At one time, I numbered and bunched up my 
clippings, and used a card index, but this did 
not prove right in my case. The cards would 
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get misplaced now and then, and fail to reveal 
themselves when wanted, and the clippings 
were always more or less wrinkled and 
mussed. 

The method I am now following is the most 
satisfactory, all things considered, of all that I 
have ever tried. My “outfit” consists of a 
quantity of manila paper, cut six by nine inches 
in size, and a “ Burr” index-book. The paper 
costs, cut, about thirty cents a thousand sheets, 
and is the right size to receive two columns of 
ordinary newspaper width, besides being a 
handy size to have about for copy paper. 

If I should find in my reading to-day a bio- 
graphical sketch of General Alger, containing 
points which seemed likely to be of possible 
future use, and which no previous clipping had 
given, I should “scissor” it, and taking one of 
my sheets of manila should write in the upper 


left-hand corner “9,036,” this being the number 
of the clipping in my collection. Then, neatly 
folding the clipping, if it were long enough to 
make this necessary, 1 should gum it on the 
sheet thus numbered, and drop it, in its numeri- 
cal order, into a box in one of the drawers of 
my desk. 

When a few moments of spare time permit, I 
index all clippings carefully in my “ Burr,” 
making cross references, if necessary, and put 
them away in boxes of the right size to contain 
the sheets. In this way, all clippings are kept 
in a neat manner, and are readily available for 
reference or use, and very little time is con- 
sumed in their preparation. 

I index also in my “ Burr,” magazine articles, 
books, etc., thus making it a true reference 
book of my working library, at least. 

Henry G. Chromdin. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE “ESS.” 


It seems to me that there is a more impor- 
tant principle at the bottom of this matter of 
feminine terminations to words indicating voca- 
tion than has yet been pointed out; and that is 
the desirability of making the language rich in 
its inflexional possibilities. A language ad- 
vances toward perfection in proportion as its 
words and their combinations express ideas 
with precision and without circumlocution. 
Classic Greek is an example of this, though I 
believe scholars regard Sanscritas even more 
developed than Greek; but in the possibility of 
expressing differences, varieties, shades of 
meaning, by slight variations in the forms of 
words, —in precision and compactness, — the 
English is far behind the Greek tongue. As 
far, indeed, as English sculptural art would 
have to travel before it could overtake the 
masterpieces of the dead Greeks. 

It seems to me highly desirable that women 
who enter occupations hitherto followed only by 
men should accept the feminine termination 
“ess,” and that that termination should invaria- 


bly be used in speaking of them, even at the 
risk, sometimes, of making rather unwieldy 
words. If this were the general practice, the 
language would be much enriched by this new 
possibility of accuracy and precision in the ex- 
pression of ideas. 

English, it is true, is not a highly inflexional 
language, but it seems to be developing itself 
slowly in that direction, and as that is a most 
desirable road for a language to take, why not 
help it along? 

Aside from its significance toward the lan- 
guage, the question is one of importance to 
women particularly. The position they usually 
take, it seems to me, is very inconsistent. 
However, as I once thought as they do myself, 
I can understand the absurd grounds upon 
which they base their unwillingness to be 
called “ editresses,” “ poetesses,” and “ author- 
esses.” Most of them imagine that the “ess ” 
termination has a flavor of contempt about it. 
Whenever it does, it borrows that flavor from 
the quality of the work which it describes. If 
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women do not wish to flinch under the sting of 
that contempt, they must do work which will 
make the “ess ” a crown of glory rather than a 
lash to their own vanity. the word 
“actress” carry any imputation of inferiority 
because of its feminine ending ? 

Women make a great mistake who insist 
upon borrowing the masculine form of word 
when they enter a formerly masculine occupa- 
tion. By so doing, they delay the general rec- 
ognition of their capacity. By attempting to 
declare their equality with men,—I mean in 
this one respect,—they simply help to merge 
what they accomplish into the work of the mas- 
culine sex, and so defeat their own ends. 

As for the objection of a contributress to the 


Does 


THE AUTHOR OF 


One need not live in a crowd to learn human 
nature. About forty-five years ago, in Whites- 
borough, N. Y., which was but a hamlet, lived 
a girl, past the first flush of youth, shy, retiring 
and regarded by the narrower-minded about her 
as odd and somewhat unapproachable. She 
had been reared among villagers; educated by 
those who, lacking insight and foresight, neither 
realized that she was a genius, nor had any con- 
ception of the needs of her young mind; was 
unassociated with those of extended culture, 
and wholly unacquainted with the outside world 
except by such glimpses as she could get at 
second hand, from books and the tales of an 
occasional traveller. 

Subject to varying moods, she was now full of 
pity for the suffering ; of love for little children; 
of sympathy for her kind; now stirred with 
indignation at hypocrisy, amazed at the incon- 
sistencies and untruth of certain professed 
Christians ; or convulsed with laughter at the 
general ridiculousness of humanity. 

So, unappreciated, and almost morbidly sensi- 
tive, she had early found herself shut away from 
her kind, and her mind teeming with thought 


“ WIDOW 


August number of THE WRITER, that she can 
see no “relation between the sex of the person 
and the gender of the occupation she follows,” 
there is this to be said: If it is desirable that a 
language should possess gender at all, —and 
that tongue would be weak and poor and crude 
indeed which did not have it,—then it is 
equally desirable that whenever there is differ- 
ence in the sex of people doing the same things, 
there should be difference in the gender of the 
words, — indicated by their form, — which are 
the symbols of what they do. The language 
that does not have and use these different 
forms is not as rich,as strong, as near perfec- 
tion, as the language that does employ them. 
Florence Finch-Kelly. 


BEDOTT.” 


found its only satisfactory outlets in the pencil 


and the pen,—the pencil that of the caricatur- 
ist, —the pen, contrary to received opinion, not 
always that of the humorist and satirist. 

Frances Miriam Berry was born in Whites- 
borough, Oneida Co., N. Y., November 1, 1811, 
was married there, January 6, 1847, and died 
there, January 4, 1852. 

Like many another before and since, her 
acquirement of fame was both unpremeditated 
and unexpected. Yet at the time of her mar- 
riage, although she had been but a few months 
a contributor to Meal’s Saturday Gazette of 
Philadelphia, she was already the favorite of 
thousands of readers, and was inquired after 
with interest by editors of prominent periodi- 
cals. Notwithstanding this, she could hardly 
believe in her sudden reputation, had little con- 
fidence in her powers, and would perhaps have 
withdrawn from the public prints but for the 
encouragement of Joseph C. Neal and Louis A. 
Godey. 

The latter gentleman secured her during the 
fall of 46 or early in the winter of °47 for the 
Lady's Book, then a publication of great popu- 
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larity. To this periodical she contributed until 
her death, one of her last letters being written 
to Mr. Godey. 

After her marriage to Mr. Whitcher, who 
was an Episcopal clergyman, she removed with 
her husband to Elmira, N. Y., where he took 
charge of Trinity Church. 

Elmira was then a village containing a num- 
ber of rising, money-making families, many of 
them more prosperous than appreciative of 
genius. The church had never kept any minis- 
ter long, and its spiritual condition was not con- 
ducive to long-suffering and kindness. The 
sewing-societies were favorable to gossip, and 
all the petty faults of narrow communities were 
in a flourishing condition. So it happened 
that the idiosyncrasies of the congregation 
began to make merriment for the readers of 
Louis Godey’s magazine. 

So long as those who were ludicrously por- 
trayed were ignorant of the portrayal, all went 
well, but in an ill-advised moment Mr. Whitcher 
made known to .some one the identity of 
“Widow Bedott.” Then there was a great 
social row, the rector was asked to vacate his 
pulpit, and long after the modest woman, who 
had so unintentionally offended, had departed, 
great wrath glowed in many hearts at thought 
of her. 

Yet Mrs. Whitcher was a most kindly woman, 
and the talent which she called her “ unfortu- 
nate gift” was never malicious. Probably no 
portraitures meant more to her than the repre- 
sentations of certain types, or the personifica- 
tion of certain faults. 

She well observes: “If folks choose to fit 
your coats to their own backs, ’taint your fault ; 
an’ if they fit nice an’ snug, perhaps they'll do 
jest as good service as if they was made ex- 
pressly for ’em.” 

Her life in Elmira, where she left so many 
smarting from wounded vanity, was that of a 
quiet, Christian woman. All reminiscences of 
her are full of homely, every-day touches. 

Mrs. Whitcher was unusually plain in dress, 
and it is an Elmira tradition that she wore the 
same bonnet during the entire time of her stay 
—about two years. Whether or not this is 
true, she makes one of her characters “ set off ” 
the minister’s wife thus: “She’s stuck to that 


old straw bunnit an’ that everlastin’ striped 
dress all winter. * * * For my part, I 
think she might better spend more time a dres- 
sin’, and less a writin’ for the newspapers.” 

Though Mrs. Whitcher could but know that 
everybody was merry over her clever delinea- 
tions, she seems never to have taken much 
delight in her talent. She wrote from Elmira: 
“T am heartily sick of Bedotting and Maguir- 
ing, and only wish I might be permitted to 
write more sensible things.” Her favorite 
writing was devout and sad verse. Professor 
Frederick M. Bird, of Lehigh University, says : 
“To judge from her hymns, her life was a per- 
petual passion week.” 

Much of Mrs. Whitcher’s work, both serious 
and humorous, was never published. At her 
death, a pathetic little story of child life, called 
“Mary Elmer,” was left unfinished. The 
Bedott papers were not put into book form 
until after her death; but since they first 
appeared they have never ceased to amuse. 
Surely that is fame that can so brightly survive! 

Since Mrs. Whitcher’s day, no other woman 
has more successfully pictured the common 
follies and weaknesses of mankind, if indeed 
any has equalled her in her peculiar sphere. 
She wrought better than she knew, and who 
shall say her rollicking pen was not the pen of 
a reformer ? 

The gentle beauty of Mrs. Whitcher’s charac- 
ter was well known to those who found her out. 
The warmest regard of Joseph Neal and his 
talented wife, Alice, was hers till death. Also, 
the friendly interest of Mr. Godey constantly 
grew and deepened. 

Mrs. Whitcher died the death of the con- 
sumptive, her Christian character strengthen- 
ing as she endured her increasing weakness. 
She left one child, an infant daughter, who grew 
to womanhood, and has inherited no small share 
of her mother’s talent; but she has no disposi- 
tion to put her funny conceits before the world, 
and tells with great enjoyment how an old lady, 
on being told that she was the daughter of her 
mother, exclaimed: “ Y’ don’t say! Well, y’ 
ain’t nigh so smart as your mother, be ye ?” 

Mrs. Whitcher’s daughter is well married, and 
is the mother of three beautiful children, the 
oldest about nine, a girl, named “ Miriam Berry” 
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for her grandmother, and the others, two hearty 
boys. 

Mrs. Whitcher had an exaggerated idea of 
her personal plainness, and would never allow 
any reference to or description of herself in 
print. To Mr. Neal, who asked for “ points’ 
in this direction, she wrote an evasive reply, 
which included this couplet : — 

** Hands and feet of respectable size, 
Mud-colored hair and dubious eyes.”’ 

I have in my possession a photograph taken 
from an old-time portrait. The face is young 
and intellectual; the hair is combed smoothly 
down at the 
and the 


sides of the high forehead 


covers ears in an ugly fashion; 
but an ugly fashion cannot spoil the charm of 
the face, which is a perfect oval, made beauti- 
ful by a merry mouth and large, luminous eyes. 
Whenever I stop to study this photograph, | 
have a feeling that the pictured woman could 
tell me something funny if she would, or that 


she would break into a responsive, radiant 
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smile, could I but perpetrate a bit of wit. One 
can but marvel at the utter lack of vanity in its 
possessor. 

A few years ago, in trying to get some infor 
mation about Mrs. Whitcher, I called upon a 
lady of a decayed family, who has since died, 
and who had known her. To an inquiry she 
replied energetically: “Know her? Yes! Sh« 
was an awful woman! She slandered everybody ! 
It was awful! She put me and my sister in the 
book. We were the Peabodys!” 

“ But,” said 1, “she didn’t say much about 
the Peabodys!” 

“Of course, she didn’t! You'd a’ thought ou 
family did n’t amount to anything. But we were 
just as prominent as any of them, and I guess 
we were thought as much of!” 

Which proves that she 
“ characters ” 


who chooses her 
from among live folks, and is 
caught at it, will displease the over-sensitive, 
whether she writes about them or severely leaves 


them alone. Mrs. George Archibald. 





THE PHILOSOPHY 


The needs of the short-story writer are 
many. The faults of his work may afford the 
presumption that he is not sensible of them; 
and the talent which he has, in common with 
his brethren, is evidence that he is able,in a 
measure, to correct them if they are pointed out 


to him. Writing of the essentials of description, 
it is my present purpose to direct my observa- 
tions to the short story. 
story has two objects (or he should have ),which 
he must constantly keep in mind; first, as a 
matter of course, his story must be short; and 


The writer of a short 


second, under the restraints which brevity 
imposes, he must so deal with his characters 
that the reader shall a clear, definite 
notion of them. How shall he do this? I 
dispose of the first consideration by answering 
that he whose tendency is to prolixity can 
overcome it by determined practice in favor of 


have 


OF DESCRIPTION. 


conciseness; but the other problem is more 
difficult of solution, and requires more careful 
attention. We shall, perhaps, approximate an 
explanation by referring to an analogy. How 
does an artist paint a picture? Does he copy 
nature servilely? Does he weary the eye of 
the beholder by a multiplicity of details that 
are little to the purpose? Is every line and 
every shade shown? Or does he seize upon 
certain conspicuous, salient features? Does he 
make a stroke here, a touch there, a shade here 
showing the negation of light, and a light there 
the absence of obstruction? Does he not 
strive merely to produce a pointed epitome of 
the whole, and labor to catch the essence of 
the reality? Now, applying these observations 
to writing, we find they are of equal validity. 
In reading a novel, I must confess it is of small 
concern to me what kind of eyes the heroine 
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has, or what is the color of her hair. If the 
author expects me to be satisfied with this, 
together with a few unproven commendations 
of her wit, as for me that author has failed 
utterly, simply because these things make no 
impression on my fancy. Itis impossible for me 
to have any sort of conception of that heroine’s 
character and disposition from such external 
touches. Intrinsically they are nullities. They 
may be incidentally mentioned with effect. In 
connection with the description of an expres- 
sion which interprets an inward feeling, the 
color of the eye, and its movement at the 
moment, may contribute to the force and vivid- 
ness of the scene. 

But what we must have in a description is an 
analysis of the person’s characteristics. And it 
is not enough to know that he is generous, 
affable, and loving; or selfish, reserved, and mis- 
anthropical. These things must be absolutely 
demonstrated. Just as in real life, if we are 
told that a certain person is conceited, the mind 
would not be poised in its conviction until it 
had some evidence of that person’s conceited- 
ness, sO in a story, the reader will be far from 


being powerfully impressed by an alleged fault 
or virtue. 


Everybody who has read “ Daniel Deronda” 
will remember Gwendolen’s running away from 
Rex Gascoigne when they were out 
fox-hunting expedition. This story illustrates 
completely the point I have been urging. 
Gwendolen’s prominent characteristics are in 
this incident at once tacitly mentioned, and 
thoroughly and impressively worked out. 
This act of discourtesy on her part shows the 
capriciousness and waywardness of her disposi- 
tion, and that despicable fault of setting aside 
duty for the gratification of a passing whim. 
Thus it is to be seen these suggestions are re- 
plete in suggestiveness. By the principle of 
the association of ideas, one thing lifts another 
before the mind until the whole fabric of her 
character is before us without any considerable 
mental expenditure, while over all there is an 
ineffable pleasure in the consideration that the 
author has accomplished it all at a dash. I 
doubt if in George Eliot’s works there is an- 
other equally ingenious description; and if it 
had been agreeable to the plan of this truly 


ona 


great author to evolve Gwendolen into a noble 
character, this one act of hers haunting my 
brain would have destroyed the work, however 
well executed. 

In description a stroke may suffice to iden- 
tify a character which is nevertheless an evi- 
dence of weakness. A personal deformity, for 
instance, is made to answer the purpose of 
awakening the picture in the mind of the reader. 
But this, I hold, is so easy of accomplishment 
that none but the weakest will resort to it. It 
is a weakness because it requires no skill. In 
real life we may know a person by sight, and yet 
know little or nothing of the man himself. It 
has always struck me that Dickens’ creation of 
Micawber is analogous to this. The author is 
not led into an analysis of motives or an explica- 
tion of movements in this portraiture. It is 
only needful for him to produce a grandiloquent 
epistle for us to see Micawber’s droll figure and 
appreciate his delightfully sanguine humor. 

I have lately been reading all the short stories 
I could lay my hands on; and I find their greatest 
want to be sharp, concise descriptions of the 
people they deal with. One that I have in mind 
consumes a great deal of space in telling of the 
virtues and parts of a young infidel. And none 
of these alleged endowments are proven out. 
We are told he is a wit; but he never says 
anything that has the semblance of wit. On 
the contrary, when he does speak, it is with ex- 
ceeding stupidity. 

Now, just in what manner the power to make 
creations seem real is to be acquired, or by 
what recipe it is done, I shall not presume to 
say. But, as a matter of fact, the knowledge 
of which is common to all readers, I do know 
that descriptions must be brief, and as telling as 
they are brief. Every one has some predomi- 
nant characteristic indicative of him. The author 
must have the power, both to perceive what it 
is, and to push it out into bold relief. It must 
be that which suggests the whole, and with a 
facility that is epigrammatic. I fancy I have 
merely indicated my idea, but it will be recog- 
nized by every one who has ever held in con- 
trast the thin and diffuse descriptions of the 
little gentlemen and those of the great masters 
which sweep at once to the point. 

Lee Masters. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 


Readers of THE WRITER who skip the ad- 
vertising pages do not get the full value of the 
magazine. 


At least a dozen anonymous “Queries ” 
found their way promptly to the waste-basket 
in the WRITER office in September. 

The publisher of THE WRITER will send to 
any address any of the books reviewed in the 
magazine, or any other book that may be desired, 
on receipt of the publisher’s advertised price. 


Those who want back numbers of THE 
WRITER to complete their files should send for 
them without delay. Already the supply of 
several numbers has been exhausted, and of 
other numbers only a few copies remain. 


The correspondents of THE WRITER who are 
making the department of “ Helpful Hints and 
Suggestions ” so useful and interesting deserve 
the thanks of every reader of the magazine. 
The chief object of THE WRITER is to bea 
means of mutual help for literary workers, and 
the contributions that are made to this depart- 
ment include some of the most helpful ideas 
that are printed in the magazine. An improve- 
ment in the style of printing the “ Hints,” mak- 
ing reference to them easier, and their author- 
ship more definite, will be noticed this month. 
Every reader of THE WRITER is urged to con- 
tribute ideas to this department, for the com- 
mon good. 


The success of THE WRITER has been great, 
and its subscription list is a bulky one, but the 
magazine could be much improved if it had 
twice as many subscribers as ithasnow. Those 
who are already subscribers will benefit them- 
selves and help the publisher by lending their 
aid in extending the circulation of the magazine. 
Any old subscriber who will send the name of a 
new subscriber with his renewal may retain a 
commission of twenty cents. In other words, a 
new subscription and a renewal of an old sub- 
scription will be given for $1.80. Any one who 
sends the names of five new subscribers, with 
five dollars, will get the renewal of his own sub- 
scription free. 


+ 


THE GROWTH OF “ THE AUTHOR.” 





New features are to be added to THE 
AUTHOR next year, and the magazine will be 
made more valuable and interesting than ever. 
THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER are companion 
magazines, and they are so closely connected 
that every subscriber for one magazine should 
take the other also, if possible. The second 
volume of THE AUTHOR will begin with the 
number for January 15, 1890. A limited num- 
ber of unbound sets of the magazine for 1889 
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can still be supplied to those who wish to have 
their file complete from the first number. The 
value of a complete file of THE AUTHOR will soon 
be considerably greater than the original price. 

THE AUTHOR for September 15, 1889, con- 
tains: “Some Points for Readers,” by Thomas 
Whalley Tapper; “ Does Novel Writing Pay?” 
by Benjamin Northrop; “First Efforts of 
Authors,” by Rufus R. Wilson; “ Does Litera- 
ture Pay?” “John Strange Winter at Home”; 
“Writing under Difficulties”; Editorial; 
“Queries”; “ Personal Gossip about Writers”; 
“Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom “personal gossip” is given are 
F. Marion Crawford, Alphonse Daudet, Charles 
Dickens, Gustave Flaubert, William Ernest 
Henley, Henrik Ibsen, Grace King, W. M. 
Thackeray, J. T. Trowbridge, and “ Artemus 
Ward.” 


IDEAL COPY 


In response to many requests for a sample 
page of good “copy,” a novel feature ‘is intro- 
duced in this month’s WRITER. One page of 
Professor Genung’s admirable article, “ About 
Handwriting,” is reproduced in fac-simile from 
his manuscript, so that it may instruct equally 
by precept and by example. Mr. Genung’s 
manuscript, in the opinion of everybody con- 
nected with THE WRITER, is the clearest and 
most attractive that has ever been submitted to 
the magazine, and it was for that reason that 
he was requested by the editor of THE WRITER 
to prepare the article which is printed in this 
number. The page reproduced in fac-simile is 
fairly representative of the whole manuscript, 
which has hardly an interlineation from begin- 
ning to end, and which editor and printers 
alike must look upon as nearly ideal copy. The 
article is written on ruled linen paper, with a 
three-quarter-inch margin at the top and a 
smaller margin at the bottom and on the sides. 
The paper is five by eight inches in size; in 
making the fac-simile the written page was re- 
duced only one-quarter of an inch. The pages of 
copy are numbered in the centre at the top. The 
matter is closely written, and it would surprise 
many to learn that there are about 230 words 
upon the page. Printed in type the matter 
given in fac-simile would make twenty-nine 


lines of a column of THE WRITER. The manu- 
script is above criticism in any respect, unless 
the smallness of the side and bottom margins 
be regarded as a fault. Professor Genung, 
however, is one of the astonishingly few writers 
whose manuscript requires no “editing ” what- 
ever. The fac-simile page is submitted as a 
shining example for writers who desire to win 
the favor of editors and printers by making 
perfect copy. 


> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


It has been repeatedly stated in the depart- 
ment of “ Queries” that editors and composi- 
tors much prefer manuscript written on paper 
of commercial note or packet size. You also say 
they decidedly prefer typewritten manuscript. 
Now, most of the machines take paper eight by 
thirteen, or eight by ten and one-half inches in 
size. Please explain whether the large size is 
any objection when the typewriter is used. 

8. BF 


{ Typewriter copy made on paper measuring 
eight by ten inches is not objectionable, and 
for a book manuscript it is preferable, perhaps, 
to copy made on commercial note sheets, since 
a book manuscript written on commercial note- 


paper is awkwardly thick. Most editors and 
all compositors, however, would prefer to have 
the typewriter copyist use sheets seven by 
nine inches in size, and handsome copy can be 
rapidly made with the typewriter on commer- 
cial note sheets, although, of course, the bell will 
ring oftener than it will when wide paper is 
used. The main thing is for writers to avoid 
the use of foolscap paper. Sheets larger than 
eight by ten inches should never be used for 
copy under any circumstances. — W. H. H. ] 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary uses the 
contractions “ Mr,” “Mrs,” and “ Dr” without 
the period. What is the authority, especially 
for the omission of the period after “ Dr”? 

As Co % 


[Stormonth’s Dictionary is an English work, 
and the omission of the period after the abbre- 
viations referred to is in accordance with the 
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usual style of English printing offices. A few 
papers in this country,—among them the 
Spring field ( Mass.) Republican,—omit the 
period in such cases. In England the practice 
of omission is almost universal. 
only “ authority.” — w. H. H.] 


Usage is the 


Will you please tell me the size and kind of 

paper to use for the manuscript of a story? 
G. M. D. 

[ The best manuscript paper to use in writing 
a book is strong linen paper, cut into sheets 
about seven by nine inches in size. It is best 
to have the manuscript made on a typewriter, and 
to have the lines run the short way of the sheet. 
— W. H. H. | 


How should the period and apostrophe be 
placed to indicate the possessive of an abbre- 
viated plural noun? Of these two methods: 
“ Nolan Bros.’ cigars,” or “ Nolan Bros’ cigars,” 
which is correct? C. M. H. 

{ Most proof-readers would prefer the form, 
“ Nolan Bros.’ cigars.” — w. H. H. ] 


What special literary training do I need to 
become a manuscript reader? How is such 
employment obtained, and does it receive fair 
compensation ¢ H. 

[ To be a manuscript reader one needs a good 
education, wide experience in reading, and a 
good critical judgment. The qualities re- 
quired are those that would make a successful 
editor. Manuscript readers get good pay, but 
it is not easy to secure such employment. The 
only way for any one to obtain it would be to 
write to editors and publishers offering his 
services. It is only fair to say that the chance 
of success would be small. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) 


Is there any authority for using “ pro- 
viding” in the sense of “if”? “ Provided” is 
properly so used, but I think that such a use of 


“providing,” though common in the news- 
papers, is wrong. 

(2.) Is there any authority for the use of 
“so that” in the sense of “if,” as you do on 
page 175 of your August number (“so that the 
handwriting,” etc.)? It is proper to use “so” 
in the sense of “if,” but ] don’t believe it is 
proper to use “so that” in such a sense. 

(3-) How should italicized capital letters be 


indicated in manuscript? For instance, if I 
want a whole sentence printed in italicized 
capital letters, how shall I indicate it in manu- 
script ? S. W. G. 
[(1.) “Providing” should not be used for 
“ provided ” in the sense of “if.” The error is 
a common one and has been committed in THE 
WRITER. 
* So that” should not be used in the 
sense of “if.” In the sentence quoted “ if,” or 
‘so long as,” should have been used. 


( 2.) 


(3-) A-sentence to be printed in italic cap 
ital letters should be underscored throughout 
with three lines and the direction to the com- 
positor, “ Italic caps.,” in brackets, should be 
written in the margin. — W. H. H.] 


(1.) To whom can one send a play written 
for the stage? 

(2.) Which is more acceptable, a tragedy or 
a drama? 

(3.) Where can I find instructions how to 
make a copy of a play ready for print, as re- 
gards the proper exits, etc. ? E. S. 

[(1.) The only way to get a play produced 
is to offer it to one theatre manager after an 
other until it is accepted. 

(2.) Tragedies, by new writers, are not ac 
ceptable. Good society dramas and light com- 
edies are in demand. 

(3.) There is no book telling how the manu- 
script of a play should be prepared. The best 
plan for an amateur playwright is to get a copy 
of one of the printed plays used in theatres, and, 
in making his copy, to imitate the style of that. 
— W. H. H. | 


Some time ago I sent an article to one of the 
leading newspapers and heard nothing from it 
for nearlya month. Then it was returned to me 
with various marks and corrections upon it. 
The accompanying note only regretted its una- 
vailability. What am I to understand? That 
the editor thought of using it, but changed his 
mind subsequently? I hoped that was the case, 
and afterward sent another article, on an en- 
tirely different subject, to the same paper, which 
was returned in three days without any marks 
at all. When an article is returned so soon, is 
it not a sign that the publisher thinks it too con- 
temptible to waste any time over it? M. J. G. 


[ An editor seldom uses a blue pencil on a 
manuscript unless he thinks there is some chance 
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that he will use it. An editor may like one ar- 
ticle almost well enough to accept it, however, 
and take no interest whatever in another article 
on a different subject by the same writer. The 
speedy return of the second article probably 
meant only that the editor happened to have time 
to read it promptly, and found when he read it 
that he did not want it. The author should con- 
gratulate himself on his good fortune in getting 
a decision so soon, and try the article somewhere 
else. — W. H. H. ] 


What are the post-office rules governing the 
sending of “proof and copy,” also of manu- 
script which is declared tobe such? I find that 
publishers have privileges which are unknown 
to the mass of the writing world. Why they 
need fewer stamps than I do, is a problem per- 
plexing to me and to my purse. fs Be 

[On book manuscripts, accompanied by 
proof sheets, and passing between author and 
publisher, the postage rate is one cent for each 
two ounces or fractional part thereof. On manu- 
scripts unaccompanied by proof sheets the 
postage rate is two cents an ounce, — the ordi- 
nary letter rate. Publishers have no privileges 
that authors do not have. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the difference between a 
“sketch ” and a “ short story”? 

(2.) How is a story of 20,000 or 30,000 
words classified as to length, z. ¢., is it short or 
long? R. F. B. 

[(1.) A short story is the briefest kind of 
a novelette. A sketch may be either a story 
or a descriptive article. 

(2.) A story of 25,000 words would be 
regarded as short for a book, and long for a 
magazine. The phrase “a short story” would 
usually be understood to mean a story con- 
taining less than 5,000 words. — W. H. H. ] 


What has become of that impersonal pro- 
noun which was to be evolved before now for the 
economy of writers’ brain-power ? if none other 
appears, I suggest “ons,” from “one,” which 
is so elegant, but sometimes so unmanageable. 

Cc. R. B. 


[ It is improbable that a scientific impersonal 
pronoun will ever be generally adopted by 
speakers and writers of English. People will 
readily agree that such a word would be a use- 


ful addition to the language, but they will not 
agree upon a word, and without common con- 
sent no word can ever come into general use. — 
W. H. H. | 


The cap tomy fountain pen has either swelled 
or the pen has shrunk, and the cap will not stay 
on. Is there any way by which I can remedy 
the difficulty? If so, how? E. B. M. 

[The best plan would probably be to send the 
pen to the manufacturer, and have him exchange 
the loose cap for one that would fit. The cost 
would be trifling, and the remedy would be ef- 
fectual. Very likely no charge would be made. 





— W. H. H. | 
+ 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Seven THovsanp Worps Orten — )UNCED By 


William Henry P. Phyfe. 491 pp. $1.2 
Putnam’s Sons. 1889 


New York: G. P 


Mr. Phyfe is an > ealimentaliand authority on 
pronunciation, and his works, “The School 
Pronouncer” and “ How Should I Pronounce” 
have proven their usefulness and popularity. 
His latest work is the most useful for general 
purposes that he has published, and it is the 
best book of the kind that is now available. 
No one, however careful may be his speech, 
can study its pages without improvement, and 
ordinary people will have called to their atten 
tion by its use hundreds of blunders that they 
have been in the habit of committing every day. 
Proper names and foreign words and phrases 
are included in the list, and much increase its 
helpfulness. The book deserves the warm- 
est commendation. In the next edition, how- 
ever, Mr. Phyfe should include directions for 
pronouncing his own name, and he will help 
many struggling Americans if he will tell on 
how to pronounce “ Jekyll,” “ nasturtium,” and 
“oxalis ” aright. 


HANDBOOK OF RHETORICAL ANALYsISs. Studies in Style and 
Invention. By John F. Genung, Ph. D. 306 pp. Boston 
Ginn & Company. 1889. 

Professor Genung rightly believes that study 
of the great models of excellence in writing is a 
better tie in acquiring a good English style 
than the study of examples of error. After the 
principles laid down in the rhetoric have been 
mastered, the student may best unite with his own 
practice in writing careful consideration of the 
acknowledged masterpieces of literature, so 
that he may learn in what their excellence con- 
sists, and how he may himself do his best 
toward attaining similar success. The method 
of study, however, is all-important, and in this 
handbook Mr. Genung for the first time outlines 
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a scientific method, which, if it is intelligently 
followed, will be to any writer a valuable help 
in the study of style. The book is divided into 
two parts, “ Studies of Style” and “ Studies of 
Invention,” and its plan is progressive, so that 
the student who pursues it faithfully to the end 
will find that he has strengthened his mind, and 
improved his own writing, and that he is able 
to give the reasons for rhetorical rules, as well 
as to apply them rightly. The plan of the book 
is simple. Extracts are reprinted from the 
works of the best writers, with annotations and 
questions at the bottom of the page that compel 
original thought on the part of the student. 
Constant references are made to the “ Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric,” by the same author, 
which THE WRITER has already described as 
one of the best available text-books on the sub- 
ject. The two books together are strongly 
recommended to all who are desirous of acquir- 
ing a pure English style. 
MonrTessouiev. By Albert Sorel 


son and E. P. Anderson. 
McClurg & Co. 1888. 


Translated by M. B. Ander- 
218 pp. $1.0 Chicago .. 


Victor Cousin. By Jules Simon. Translated by M. B. An- 
derson and E. P. Anderson. 220 pp. $1.00. Chicago: A 
C. McClurg & Co. 1888 

Biographies of great writers are always in- 
teresting to other writers, because they show 
the methods by which literary success has been 
attained, and afford the encouragement of 
example to those who have yet their names to 
make. Especially interesting is The Great 

French Writers’ Series, to which these two 

books belong. Biographies of Madame de 

Sévigné, George Sand, Montesquieu, Victor 

Cousin, and Turgot have already been published 

in it, and other volumes are in preparation. The 

translation of the different volumes of the series 
has been well done, and the books are pub- 
lished in convenient and attractive form. 


PANORAMA OF THE Hupson. 
York: Bryant Literary Union. 
A novelty in book-making, the usefulness and 

attractiveness of which are so great that it is a 

wonder nothing of the kind was ever thought of 

before, is this “ Panorama of the Hudson.” It 
is an oblong quarto volume, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, and enclosed in heavy cardboard 
covers, embossed in gilt. Turning its leaves, we 
find a continuous series of photo-lithographic 
views, ingeniously arranged so as to show, as in 

a panorama, both sides of the Hudson river 

from New York to Albany, —a distance of one 

hundred and fifty miles. The views are repro- 
duced from eight hundred consecutive photo- 

raphs, and show with absolute accuracy every 

etaii of the river scenery. All prominent 
points of interest are clearly indicated, and an 
examination of the book is the next best thing 
to a trip up the Hudson itself. Those who have 


100 PP. 
1888. 


Paper, $1.00. New 


ever taken the journey, those who mean to take 
it, and those who cannot afford to take it, will 
all alike want this book. 


Jezeser’s Frrenp. by Dora_ Russell 


Paper, 30 
cents. New York: 


312 pp 
Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889 


Tue Luck or THe House. By Adeline Sergeant. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 
1880. 


297 pp 
Frank F. Lovell & Co 


THe PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By 


S. Baring Gould 
» cents. New York: , 


448 pp 
Frank F. 


Lovell & Co 


Tue Curse or Carne Ho». 


By G. A. Henty. 286 pp 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 


Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889 


These new additions to “Lovell’s Interna 
tional Series ” deserve attention, both for thei: 
own sake, and because of the honorable plan 
on which the publication of the series is con- 
ducted. All of the books included in it, 
whether copyright or not, are published by 
arrangement with the authors, to whom a roy- 
alty is paid. This is the only paper-covered 
“series ” of which this can be said, and for that 
reason especially it deserves the support of 
writers, who, more than anybody else, are inter 
ested in the establishment of an international 
copyright law. By far the best book of the four 
new issues is “ The Pennycomequicks,” but the 
others are all entertaining stories. 

SoLITaARius TO HIS Damon. By Charlies Edward Barns. 237 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard Fracker & C 
1886. 

THe AMARANTH AND THE Bervyi. By Charles Edward Barns 


248 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Willard Fracker & C 
1889. 


A VeNeTIAN StupDy tn Black AND Wuite. By Charles Ed 
ward Barns. 172 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard 
Fracker & Co. 13889. 


Dicsy: Cuess Prorgssor. By Charles Edward Barns. 152 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard Fracker & Co 
1889. 


A DistLiustonep OccuLtist. By Charles Edward Barns. 14 
pp. Paper, 5ocents. New York: Willard Fracker & Co 
13389. 


Exquisitely printed on antique, laid paper, with 
parchment-paper covers, engraved title-pages, 
broad margins, and other refinements of the book- 
maker’s art, these five volumes attract the eye, 
and from their beauty excite interest in their 


contents. Mr. Barns has reason to congratu 
late himself upon the tasteful care his publish- 
ers have taken with his work. The books them- 
selves, although they are by a writer whose 
name before their publication was not widely 
known, must, on the whole, be said to be worthy 
of the pains that have been taken with them. 
They are strangely uneven, satire and wisdom 
alternating with commonplace phrases and sen- 
tences that almost hide their meaning, but there 
is real thought beneath the words, and other 
thinkers will find that even many of the strang- 
est sentences are fullof suggestion. Mr. Barns 
has evidently had exceptional advantages and 
wide experience of many kinds of life, and he 
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has thought much before he has written at all. 
He is at his best in the three philosophical es- 
says that make up the volume “ Solitarius to His 
Demon,” but there are many striking passages 
in his poetical works, which are included in the 
book to which the memorial poem, “ The Ama- 
ranth and the Beryl,” gives its name. In the 
three “ drama-novels,” “A Venetian Study in 
Black and White,” “ Digby : Chess Professor,” 
and “ A Disillusioned Occultist,” the author’s 
peculiarities everywhere appear, and the books 
are interesting rather to the philosopher than to 
the story-reader. Mr. Barns’ worst fault is an 
apparent affectation of oddly-fashioned words, 
which often seem to have more sound than sense, 
but the thought of the writer underlies them, 
after all, and so long as the thought is there the 
affectations may be pardoned, although in the 
interest of a pure English style they must always 
be condemned. 

By A Hatr’s Breaptu. By Edith Sessions Tupper. 135 pp. 
Paper, so cents. New York: Willard Fracker & Company. 
1539. 

This was the successful story in the Chicago 
Tribune prize competition. It is exciting, 
bright, and clearly told, and in book form will 
please many new readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 


the magazine. ] 


Jacop VALMONT, MANAGER. By George A. Wall and George 
B. Heckel. 361 pp. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
1889. 


CircuMSTANCES Bgyvonp CONTROL. 
146 pp. Paper, 30cents. Chicago: 
1889 


By Luther H. Bickford. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Resekanu. A Tale of Three Cities. 
New York: John B. Alden, 1889. 


Tue Lanp oF THE Montgzumas. By Cora Hayward Craw- 
ford. 311 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


THe BLossom AND THE Fruit. By Mabel Collins. 290 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell & Co. 


1889 


By M.P. Jones. 319 pp. 


WENTWORTH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
and E. M. Reed. 220 pp. 35 cents. 


1889 


By G. A. Wentworth 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Common ScHoot SonG READER. 
45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Poems. By James Arthur oo 114 pp. 
Marietta, O.: E.R. Alderman & Sons. 1889 


Tue PuHonocrapuic Wortp. Volume IV. September, 1888, — 
August, 1889. 302 pp. Half roan, $2.00. New York: 
E. N. Miner. 1889. 


Tue PsycHotocy or AtTention. By Th. Ribot. Trans- 
lated from the French, by J. Fitzgerald, M. A. 47 PP: 
Paper, 15 cents. The Humboldt Library. New York: The 
Humboldt Publishing Co. 1889. 


ScHoo. Hyorens ; or, The Laws of Health in Relation to School 
Life. By Arthur Newsholme, M. D. 143 pp. 50 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1889. 


By W. S. Tilden, 176 pp. 
1889. 


75 cents. 


Illus- 


Ligut GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS. Le F. N. Whittier 
Me.: Burleigh & Flynt 


trated. 31 pp. Paper. Augusta, 
1889. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BARON TRUMP AND 
His WonverFut Doc, Butcer. By Ingersoll Lockwood 
Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 287 pp. 2.00 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 


NINSTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
Bureau or Statistics oF LABor. 
G. Wadlin. 224 pp. Boston: 
1889 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Compiled by Horace 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor 


A Namecess Wrestier. By Josephine W. Bates. 
Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
1889 


215 pp 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers 
Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. 


Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. 


By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.) 


Unscrewing a Fountain Pen.—If you use a 
fountain pen, and find it difficult to unscrew the 
nozzle, wrap a rubber band a few times around 
it. That will give a grip almost equal to a pair 
of pincers, and will not injure the holder. If 
you have n’t a rubber at hand a string or a 
dampened piece of paper will do. A glass 
stopper may thus be easily removed from a 
bottle or inkstand, after defying the strongest 


grip of moist fingers. 
PoRTLAND, Oregon. 


C. H. S. 


A Scribbling Book.—I take ordinary wrap- 
ping paper, cream colored, fold it into double 
sheets, twelve by fourteen inches in size, and 
sew the sheets together in a book for scribbling 
poems, short stories, and random thoughts. 
Thus they are kept together for future refer- 
ence, and there is a saving of paper, which is 
quite an item of expense to even the “little 
unknown.” I. F. M. 

Nimrop, Minn. 


A Case for Magazines. — A system for keep- 
ing magazines which | have found convenient 
may interest the readers of THE WRITER. 
In the case now before me the magazines are 
five by eight inches in size. The twelve num- 
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bers are one and one-half inches in thickness. 
To make a case for these I require one piece 
of extra stout manila paper, such as architects 
often use, five by nineteen inches in size, and 
one measuring eight by eighteen inches. The 
narrow piece is laid across the centre of the 
broader one and firmly glued thereto, as shown 
in the plan, which is one-eighth size. 

















To insure square corners when folded, the 
paper should be lightly scored on the outside, 
as indicated by the dotted lines on the plan. 
When the magazines are placed within, the laps 
A and B will fold over them and just meet at 
the middle. Next fold the laps C and D over, 
and you have a neat, strong case or wrapper, 
which excludes all dust, and looks well on the 
shelves. A good close fit is desirable, as that 
will prevent breaking in of the sides, ends, or 
corners. Ps Seo Me 
WorcesTER, Mass. 


A Book for Clippings. — While nothing 
could be added to the article about the care of 
cuttings, in the July WRITER, that would better 
classify cuttings, I should like to speak of a 
method of keeping the boxes in which they are 
laid. I have a literary friend whose hands have 
a way of fashioning conveniences as well as 
holding and guiding a skilful pen. He madea 
plain pine case with shelves to hold five rows of 
boxes. The case was of a size to fit thirty of 
his boxes which were uniform. The color of 
the boxes, brown, contrasted neatly with a small 
brass ring fitted in the front of each. These 
boxes were appropriately labelled, and when he 


wishes to consult one he pulls the brass ring on 
its front, it slides forward like a drawer and is 
easily put back into place. A case like this 
neatly stained and provided with a curtain is 
tasteful enough to look at, and is wonderfully 
convenient in its rudest form. Everything is 
before the eyes, easily gotten at, and quickly 
readjusted, — no small comfort toa busy worker. 


MRS. G. A. 
Evcmira, N. Y 


To Keep Gum Tragacanth Sweet. — From 
a school teacher, I have recently learned that 
the addition of a little powdered alum to the 
gum tragacanth mucilage will preserve it from 
souring and acquiring a musty odor. C. B. 
Orance, N. J. 


A Substitute for Mucilage. — A substitute for 
mucilage can be made effectually by using flour 
or starch wet to the thickness of cream; or the 
white of an egg is fine, — nothing will adhere 
better. The yolk can be used if desired, in the 
same way; to beat them is best. M. E. H. 

Oneipa, N. Y. 


A Novel Paste Pot.— The best paste or 
mucilage pot I have ever used on my desk is a 
dairyman’s half-pint milk or cream jar. It has 
an adjustable cover, which fits tightly when 
closed, and will preserve the paste. The mouth 
is large enough to admit of a fair-sized brush. 
It is not clumsy or ill-looking as a desk appoint- 
ment. G. B. L. 
New York, N. Y. 


A Good Paste Brush.—A good brush for 
use in pasting clippings, etc., is a small varnish 


brush. Such a brush is used by the majority 


of physicians and druggists. G. B. L. 
New York, N. Y. 


To Sharpen Shears.— When your scissors 
are dull, and you have not the time or opportunity 
to sharpen them thoroughly, try this way: 
Take a common, coarse sewing needle between 
the thumb and finger of the left hand, holding 
the scissors as for cutting in the right. Open 
the scissors wide, put the needle close up 
between the blades and work them as if 
you were about to cut the needle in two. 
Allow the needle to slip along between the 
blades to the extreme points, then repeat until 
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your scissors have an edge. The needle should 
be held firmly, but not so hard as to allow the 
scissors to hack into it. If you have never 
tried it, you will be surprised at the result. 


E. C. L. 
MILForD, Me. 


To Make Scissors Cut Easily.— The best 
way to ease the cutting of your scissors is to 
grasp one of the blades, then the other, be- 
tween the first finger and thumb, and gently 
draw them over it to the screw joint. The 
moisture of the fingers is far better than oil. 
The scissors should be kept for clippings alone, 
and the blades ought to be both long and nar- 
row, and the points pointed enough to pierce 
the paper, so that you need not have too much 
cutting to do. M. B. B. 

Orance, N. J. 


A Hair-pin Paper File.—I have a strip of 
carpet under the pigeon-holes at the rear of my 
roll-top desk, and on it the inkstand and other 
writing materials have their places. The space 
beneath the pigeon-holes is not high enough for 
the ordinary pointed paper “file ” to stand on; 
so, being a woman, I have taken a hair-pin, 
opened it out at right angles, and thrust one 
end into the carpet, so that the other end stands 
upright, and makes a serviceable file for loose 
bits of paper and sheets with memoranda. 
The device is simple and inexpensive. Any 
reader of THE WRITER who is so unfortunate 
as not to be a woman might borrow or beg a 
hair-pin — perhaps. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


B. N. G. 


Paper Guard for the Hammond Typewriter. 
—In THE WRITER for June I find a device for 
preventing the paper in the “ Hammond” from 
falling over on the work. I use one which 
seems to me simpler and surer. I have wound 
apiece of wire around the upright arm of the 
paper-support at each end, allowing the extremity 
of the wire to come forward at the angle of the 
upright and curved portions of it, and across 
from one to the other I stretch an old rubber 
strip which has ceased to serve for protecting 
the type from the blow of the hammer (it is so 
long since I saw the manual that I have forgot- 
ten the names of the parts of the machine ), so 
that it is parallel with, and about two inches 


above that in actual use, and when the paper 

has run up high enough to fall forward, I throw 

this strip across from one wire to the other in 

front of the paper, which is then kept in place 

infallibly. W. J. S. 
AtTuens, Greece. 

The annoyance caused by the falling forward 
of the paper on the Hammond typewriter is 
easily avoided by bending a bit of watch spring, 
ten or twelve inches long, in the form of a bow, 
and inserting the ends under the line guides, 
where it is secured by tightening the screws. 
It does not interfere with the cover, and is 
readily depressed, so as to be out of the way, in 
erasing. J. & 8 

Exe, Il. 


Sending Drawings by Mail. — A paste-board 
tube affords excellent protection for drawings 
or unmounted photographs sent by mail. One 
of the subscribers for THE WRITER sends a 
copy of a printed blank, four by five inches in 
size, which he encloses with drawings so sent. 
A reduced fac-simile of it is given below: — 





If declined, please return to me 
in the same roll in which it was sent, as lighter rolls 


are liable to crush. 


Use the annexed address and postage. 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE, 
4 Park Street, 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 





The dotted rule perforates the paper, so that 
the lower part may be readily torn off. A simi- 
lar blank might be used in mailing manuscripts. 


W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Getting a Special Delivery Stamp.— At ten 
o’clock P. M., in the Boston & Albany station, 
at Boston, the necessity suddenly arose of com- 
municating as rapidly as convenient with a gen- 
tleman in the city whose business address only 
was known to me. The telegraph was useless ; 
I could not have directed a messenger, even if 
I could have found one. A “special delivery ” 


SORE SE PATE 


=== 
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letter would just meet the emergency, — but 
special delivery stamps are not on sale at railway 
stations. I wrote my letter, enveloped it, and 
affixed a two-cent stamp, having procured the 
materials at the news-stand. Then, stepping to 
the office of the restaurant, I borrowed a little 
mucilage, and making a small round hole in a 
scrap of paper, I gummed it down over a silver 
dime placed on the left-hand upper corner of the 
envelope. The coin showed through the small 
hole in the paper that fastened it down. Finally, 
I wrote above the coin, “ P. M. ‘ Special deliv- 
ery,’ please,” and dropped the letter into a mail- 
box. The plan succeeded; for the next day I 
received a letter from my friend beginning, 
“ Your letter reached me all right by special 
delivery.” H. H. B. 
PiTTsFIELD, Mass. 


e 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. } 


A Worv on Russian LITERATURE Edmund 
Christian Union for September 12. 

A So-caLttep Perssimist OF THE OLD DRAMA 
Webster ). Tompkins McLaughlin. 
Yale Review for September. 

LESSING AND THE GERMAN Drama. William Lyon 
Phelps. New Englander and Yale Review for September 

Homeric ImMacery. W. C. Green. English Jilustrated 
Magazine for September. 

MARGARET Futter. Elizabeth Oakes 
logical Journal for September. 

Wivkte Coiins. With Portrait. 
for September. 

Women 1n Novets. 
September s. 

Dr. Hotmes’ EiGutietTH BirTHDAY 
ber 7. 

A Woman Ebpitor (Mrs. Georgia Peck). Reprinted 
from Boston Recordin Press and Printer for September 7. 

Tue Critic’s Function. Reprinted from Mew York 
Examiner in Public Opinion for September 7. 

Tue Pogstry or Worps. 
ber 1. 

Murat HAtstTeap. 
ist for September 1. 

Samuet Wappincton. With Portrait. John Lister. Re- 
printed from Magazine of Poetry in Queries for September. 

Literary Women. Alice Drunnick Carpenter. 
for September. 

Jutta H. Teaver. Mary E. Nash. Reprinted from 
Magazine of Poetry in Queries for September 


Noble. 


(John 
lew Englander and 


Smith Phreno- 
Phrenological Journal 
America for 


Maurice Thompson 


Critic for Septem- 


Western Journalist for Septem- 


Frank E. Brandt. Western Journail- 


Queries 


A GLANCE AT THE 
Lovejoy 
September 

A Tack with Heine. 
September. 


Litesary Past. George Newell 
Reprinted from New York Observer in Queries for 
F. Marion Crawford. Queries for 

Soncs AND SonG WRITERS. 
for September. 

A Russtan ( Nicholas Gabrilovitch Tschern 
ischewski). George Haendel. och for September 6. 

Carmen Sytva, Queen or Roumanta. With Portrait 
John Eliot Bowen. Cosmopolitan for September. 

ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN CHANGES IN ITS ORTHOGRAPHY 
John Bedford Leno. Jnland Printer for August 

Artuur J. Lockuart. With 
( Dexter, Me. ) for August. 

GorTHE 


Charles F. Adams. 


Querie 


NOVELIST 


Portrait. Quiet Hours 


AND Cartytg, A Comparison. “M. B.” 
Eclectic Magazine for September. 

THe CENTENARY OF Fenimore Cooper. 
thews 


Brander Mat 
Century for September 
CHILDREN IN Fiction. Reprinted from Daily Expres 
( Nottingham, England ) in Pudlic Opinion tor August 31. 
Dorotuy Worpswortnh. “J. D.” Jilustrated Londo» 
News ( American Edition ) for August 31. 
Tue Pogtry or Cowper. J. C. Bailey. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in American for August 31. 
Cotonet Joun Hay. 
Epwarp BELLAMY. 


Literary News for September. 
Literary News for September. 

WuHo ARE THE GREAT Ports? John Vance Cheney. Qver- 
land Monthly for September. 

Laurence Hutton. With Portrait. Book Buyer for 
September 

Mrs. Humpyry Warp. 
September. 

ADVENTURES WITH EpiTors. Maurice Thompson. A merica 


for August 29. 


Book Buyer and Book News for 


CHaRLes DupLEY WARNER. 
for September. 

Younc Psop.ie’s WRITING. 
for September. 


With Portrait. Book News 


Edward E. Hale. Book News 


ByjORNSTERNE ByOrRNSON. With Portrait. “‘E. H.”’ Re- 
printed from Home Magazine in Book News for September. 

Kate Greenaway. New York Fashion Bazar for Octo- 
ber. 

Western Literature. Arthur C. Grissom. The Com- 
monwealth Magazine (Denver, Col. ) for September. 

Mrs. BROwNING AND Her Poetry. 
Evening Herald for September 21. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN AT Home. 
September 22. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 
ald for September 13. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
15. 

Le JouRNAL pgs Departs. 
tember 15. 

Wititam Lye at Home. 
and Chronicle for September 16. 

Irtsh Lirerary Men or New York. 
zine ( Boston ) for October. 

‘‘ArTemus Warp’’ as Printer’s Devit. 
Sun for September 15. 

Tuomas Battey ALpricx. Reprinted from London World 
in Boston Home Journal for September 14. 

Epwarp Betramy. Sylvester Baxter. 
Magazine for September. 


Chicago Saturday 
Albany Argus for 
E. J. Edwards. Syracuse Her- 
New York Tribune for September 
New York Tribune for Sep- 
Rochester (N.Y¥.) Democrat 
Donahoe’s Maga- 


New York 


New England 
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EARNINGS OF AUTHORS. 
Star for September 15. 

Harper & Brotuers. 
ber 22. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
for August 31. 

300K Histories. ‘ Macaulay.’’ 
Chronicle for September 7. 

Does Novet-Writinc Pay? Benjamin Northrop. Mew 
York Mail and Express for August 31, Cleveland Leader, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean for September 1. 

First Errorts or AutHors. Rufus R. Wilson. 
York Star for September 1. 

JOURNALISM IN GERMANY. 
ber 8. 

MetuHops oF AUTHORS. 

On Writinc ENGLISH. 


Rufus R. Wilson. New York 


New York Tribune for Septem- 
London Spectator 


Rochester Democrat and 


New 
Chicago Tribune for Septem- 


Chicago Times for September 8. 
Edward A. Allen. St. Louis Re- 
publican for September 8. 

O.tve Locan. Ella Marie Marble. 
for September 8. 

S. S. Cox. Boston Herald for September 11. 

Mona Carrp at Home. Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
Inter-Ocean for August 26. 

Miss Brappon. Collier’s Once a Week for September 3. 

Bronson HowARD AND CHARLES BARNARD. Philadel- 
phia Press for August 26. 

ERCKMANN AND CHATRIAN. 
September 2. 

New York 
September 1. 

O. H. RoTHACKER. 
tember 1. 

Davip Demaxest Ltoyp. 
tember 6. 

CHASING AFTER News. Chicago Herald for September 2. 

Dumas 1n 1854. New York Times for September 8. 

Tue Fatuer or Reporters ( Thomas Towndrow ), 
York World for September 8. 

James Fenimore Cooprr. 
ber 15. 

Dickens’ SCENES AND CHARACTERS. Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly for October. 

Books AND Lisrarigs. A. M. Payne. 
trated World for September 14. 

Has Pucet Sounp a LITERATURE? 
Washington Magazine for September. 

Jay Goutp as AN AuTHoR. Book Lover for September. 

Tuomas Bowpier. Arthur Howard Noll. Book Lover 
for September. 

Tue Dyinc Drama. 
September. 

One oF Our True Poets 
Thompson. 


Minneapolis Tribune 


Chicago 


New York Evening Post for 


NewsPaPeR Buiipincs. Albany Press for 


Louisville Courier-Journal for Sep- 


New York Tribune for Sep- 


New 


Chicago Tribune for Septem- 


Woman's Illus- 


Edmond S. Meany. 


William Archer. Mew Review for 


(Edgar Fawcett). Maurice 
America for September 12. 

James Fenrmmore Cooper. Henry A. Beers. 
September 14. 

ANDREW LANG. 
for September 14. 

Tue InrLuence or Goop Books. 
Journal for September. 

Tue UNpoPpuLARITY OF FATHERS IN Fiction. Reprinted 
from Hartford Courant in Public Opinion for September 14. 

TENNYSON THE VICTORIAN CLASSIC. 
Pall Mall Gazette in Critic for September 21. 

CORRESPONDENCE oF JoHN LoTHROP Mort ey. S. B. 
Wister. Lippincott’s Magazine for October. 


Critic for 
Reprinted from Scots Observer in Critic 


Robert Collyer. Library 


Reprinted from 


Tue Current Literature or InpiaA. Bishop John F 
Hurst, D. D., L. L. D. Chautauquan ( Meadville, Penn. ) for 
October. 

Tre Triats oF Macazine EpirTors. 
Browne. Lifpincott’s Magazine for October. 

Tue Evo.ution or THe Reviewer. Anna B 
Dial ( Chicago ) for September. 

A Bit or ReportinG. Brainard G. Smith. 
zine (Ithaca, N. Y. ) for May. 


Junius Henri 


Mc Mahan 


Cornell Maga- 


—— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Western Authors’ and Artists’ Club will 
hold its third semi-annual convention in Kansas 
City, beginning October 2. The programme 
includes the following papers: “A Study of 
an American Poet,” by William H. Tibbals, 
A. M., Ph. D., of Park College; “The Great 
American Novel— What is it?” by Warren 
Watson, of Kansas City; “Rejected MSS..” 
by John R. Musick, author of “The Banker 
of Bedford”; “Appreciation of [Illustrative 
Art,” by H. M. Shearman, artist of the Kansas 
City Times. Every writer in the West is in- 
vited to become a member of this club. 


Outing for October begins the fifteenth vol. 
ume. 


The Popular Science Monthly for October 
contains an unusual number of articles of gen- 
eral interest. 


William Black has written an article en- 
titled “Authors and their Unknown Correspon- 
dents,” which will be printed in the newspaper 
syndicate, October 26. 


George R. Bishop is preparing a supplement 
to his “ Exact Phonography,” which will de- 
scribe some extensions of his interesting short- 
hand system, and further illustrate some of its 
principles. This supplement will consist of 
twenty or forty pages, and will be embodied in 
the next edition of the work, whenever one 
shall be required. 


Ex-Postmaster-General James has prepared 
an explanation of needed postal reforms, which 
appears in the October Forum. 
number is a critical examination of Edward 


In the same 


Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” by Prof. 
William T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 
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The English Illustrated Magazine, begin- 
ning with the October number, will be printed 
in a new type on heavier paper, and the letter- 
press will be printed across the page, instead of 
in double column, the illustrations being set 
into the text. The editor announces many 
attractive articles, and an especial effort will be 
made to interest American readers. 


The first number of the Mo-Name Magazine, 
issued by the American Press Company, Balti 
more, contains an unpublished poem by Edgar 
A. Poe, a sketch of “Mark Twain,” the first of 
a series of articles on American 
and a variety of short articles. 


booksellers, 


Albert Ross, author of “Thou Shalt Not” 
and “ His Private Character,” is receiving more 
than $1,000 each month in royalties from his 
publisher, George W. Dillingham. It is doubt- 
ful if this sum is exceeded by the receipts of 
many American novelists. 

Belford’s Magazine for October contains be- 
sides its complete long novel, “ The Devil’s 
Anvil,” by Mary Kyle Dallas, no less than 
thirty articles, one of which is by Jefferson 
Davis. 

The St. Louis Chronicle offers a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best American national hymn 
sent in before January 1, 1890. A second prize 
will then be offered for a suitable air. 


James M. Place, publisher of the Harrisburg 
( Penn.) Ze/egram, is to publish a complete his- 
tory of the Johnstown disaster, written by J. J. 
McLaurin. The volume will be illustrated, and 
the net proceeds of the sales will be applied to 
the relief of printers, orphan children, and aged 
men and women who suffered by the flood. 


General Lew Wallace and a party of friends 
are now in Colorado among the mountains, fish- 
ing and hunting. 

Maurice Thompson, who last winter resigned 
his position as state geologist for Indiana, has 
resumed the practice of law at Crawfordsville, 
Ind. Mr. Thompson’s published works, thus 
far, are contained in twelve volumes. They 
have a circulation of about 700,000 copies. His 
book, “The Story of Louisiana,” has been 
adopted by the authorities of Louisiana as a 
text book in all of the schools of that state. 


The last chapter of Stevenson’s “ The Master 
of Ballantrae” appears in Scrtbmer’s for Octo- 
ber. The story will appear immediately in 
book form. 

Cassell & Company announce “ Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti as Designer and Writer,” by his 
brother, William M. Rossetti, including a prose 
paraphrase of “ The House of Life.” A portrait 
of the poet at the age of thirty-five accompanies 
the book. 

The Art Amateur for September is one of 
the most attractive numbers yet published of 
this thoroughly practical art magazine. Profes- 
sor Knaufft’s profusely-illustrated article, “ Pen 
Drawing for Photo Engraving,” is of special 
interest. 

To the valuable “ Humboldt Library” is added 
“The Psychology of Attention,” by Th. Ribot, 
translated by J. Fitzgerald. 


The editors of Zhe Youth’s Companion, St. 
Nicholas,and Wide Awake have contributed to 
the new juvenile journal, Santa Claus, which 
will send out its first number in October. 

The Authors Club of New York City has a 
library of several thousand volumes, all the 
works of members of the club. 


Herbert Spencer’s autobiography, now com- 
pleted, is being read in proof by its author, but 
will not be published till after his death. Then 
it will appear simultaneously in America and in 
England. 

The list of English publications the sale of 
which has been prohibited by the imperial cen- 
sorship in Russia has just been printed in Lon- 
don. It includes Ingersoll’s “ Social Salvation” 
and “ The Household of Faith,” and Gunter’s 
“ That Frenchman,” with a lot of philosophical, 
religious, historical, and theosophic works by 
English and Russian authors. 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of the Boston Herald, 
claims the distinction of being the first woman 
journalist to have a position upon a Boston 
newspaper. Mrs. White began her journalistic 
career in 1869, and has been steadily at work 
ever since, stopping only long enough to get 
married. Her home is in Ashcroft, just out of 
Boston, where she lives in a house two hundred 
years old. Mrs. White is president of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association. 
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A. W. Spanhoofd is publishing at Manchester, 
N. H., a fortnightly journal called Germania, 
that will interest and help those engaged in the 
study of the German language and literature. 
The price is three dollars a year. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have had to make 
new plates for “ Looking Backward,” the old 
ones having been worn out. They have pub- 
lished recently “Character and Comment,” a 
book of selections from the novels of W. D. 
Howells, made by Minnie Macoun; “ Our Cats 
and all about them,” by Harrison Weir; 
“Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets,” selected from 
Longfellow’s works; and “ Interludes, Lyrics, 
and Idyls,” selected from Tennyson’s works, 
the two last-named being suitable for gift-books. 


Ginn & Company announce “ Open Sesame,” 
edited by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. M. W. 
Goodwin, a collection of prose and verse com- 
prising more than a thousand selections care- 
fully edited and arranged for committing to 
memory. It is arranged in three volumes: the 
first, designed ‘for children from four to ten 
years old; the second, for those from ten to 
fourteen ; and the third, for the oldest students. 


Lee & Shepard will publish soon Irene E. ° 


Jerome’s new volume, “In a Fair Country,” 
with fifty-five full-page-original illustrations, en- 
graved on wood, and printed under the direc- 
tion of George T. Andrew, with nearly one hun- 
dred pages of text by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. They are preparing also several 
Christmas and New Year souvenirs, and dainty 
calendars for 1890. 


Prosper Merimée’s “ Incennue,” to whom he 
wrote the famous “Letters,” was an English 
governess, residing with the family of her em- 
ployer, at Boulogne-sur-mer. She conceived 
the rather imprudent idea of writing to Merimée, 
and intrusted the letter which began the famous 
correspondence to a schoolboy returning to Paris 
after his holidays. Merimée was interested 
and flattered; he answered the letter, and a ‘cor- 
respondence followed. Miss ———— went with 
her employers to Paris, and there met the distin- 
guished writer. They remained correspondents 
for many years. Miss was very pretty, 
with the “splendid black eyes” to which Meri- 
mée alludes in his letters. 


General Butler is arranging for the publica- 
tion of his Memoirs. 


John G. Whittier has returned to Amesbury. 


Fenimore Cooper was born September 15, 
1789, and Zhe Critic of September 14 com- 
memorated his centenary by printing an appre- 
ciative essay by Professor Henry A. Beers, of 
Yale; a communication from Professor T. R. 
Lounsbury, also of Yale, Cooper’s latest biog- 
rapher, calling attention to two lost stories of 
the great romancer; and a communication from 
O. B. Bunce, on some neglected books of 
Cooper’s. 

The October Cosmopolitan, enlarged by 
twenty-four pages, contains Captain King’s 
new story. The illustrations for this were 
made by the photogravure process from life 
groups of West Point cadets and young women 
staying at West Point hotels, the tableaux 
having been arranged to meet the requirements 
of the text. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company’s new cata- 
logue has thirty-five portraits of authors, among 
the new ones being those of Edward Bellamy, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Blanche Willis Howard, 
Ellen Olney Kirk, Justin Winsor, and a portrait 
of Thackeray taken in later life. 


Louisa M. Knapp, now Mrs. Curtis, editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Fournal, is paid $10,000 a 
year for conducting the paper under her charge, 
which has a circulation of five hundred thou- 
sand copies. 


The Chautauguan for October appears ina 
new form with a new cover. Twelve issues 
will be printed yearly hereafter instead of ten. 


In the memoir of T. T. Stoddart, the Angler- 
Poet, Miss Stoddart gives some curious in- 
stances of De Quincey’s passion for reading. 
When staying at Christopher North’s, he would 
lie in bed for days, till he kad read all the new 
books his host possessed, and then get up, dress, 
and behave like a sensible mortal. On one 
occasion Stoddart was talking to the professor 
in the library when De Quincey came in, dressed 
only in his night-shirt and with his arms full of 
books. He took no notice of the two, but 
placed the books on the shelves, collected an- 
other armful, and left the room. 
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Belford, Clarke, & Co., of Chicago and New 
York, made an assignment 
Their liabilities are about $400,000 and their 
assets nearly as much. It is 
the publication of Belford’s Magazine will be 
continued. 


September 23. 


understood that 


Herbert Spencer has, for a time, abandoned 
his old residence in London, and has taken a 
house in St. John’s Wood, where he is as hard 
at work as his uncertain health permits. 

The Detroit Free Press prize stories have 
been selected, and the award will soon be made. 

Henry M. Alden has been the editor of Har- 
pers Magazine for twenty years. 

Peterson's for October 
cover, which, the publishers announce, is the 
first of a number of improvements to be made. 


appears in a new 


A second edition has been called for of Wol 
stan Dixey’s “Trade of Authorship.” 


M. Erckmann, the novelist, announces that he 
will publish a book in which will be related the 
whole history of his collaboration with M. 
Chatrian, and of the separation. 


A new index of the Atlantic Monthly is in 
preparation, embracing sixty-two volumes. The 
last one, published in 1877, embraced thirty- 
eight volumes. 


A department entitled ““ Woman’s Work and 
Wages” is to be added to Clark W. Bryan & 
Co.’s prosperous Good Housekeeping, beginning 
with the number for November 9, the first of 
the tenth volume. 
charge of Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of 
“ Prisoners of Poverty.” 


This department will be in 


A newspaper in classical Latin is published 
fortnightly in Italy. Its place of publication is 
Aquiladegli Abruzzi, and its title is A/aude 
(The Larks) The oddest feature of the 
Alaude, and the most entertaining, is its in- 
genious rendering of nineteenth century names 
into the purest Latin of the classic ages. Thus 
a railway station appears as “ s/atio vie fer- 
rea,” a postal letter-box is “capsa espistolis 
recipiendis.” Its daily Roman contemporary, 
the Fanfulla, is described as “charta typis 
conscriptacotidie Rome prodiens.” The 
Alaude is full of anecdotes, jokes, and verses 
in classical dress. 


George Eliot’s grave at Highgate Cemetery 
is’ neglected, and overgrown with grass and 
weeds. 

The capital that is now required to establish 
a first-class illustrated magazine is fully a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. At the rate of increase 
of the past ten years, in five years hence it will 
require at least a million dollars. 


Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, of Baltimore, is a suc- 
cessful translator of German, and ‘“ Red Carl,” 
recently issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is an 
example of her work that merits success. Sev- 
eral other translations by her have been pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian and Lutheran boards 
of publication. Mrs. Ireland’s original work is 
also in demand, one story being in the press of 
a New York publisher, and another almost ready 
for publication. 


A statue of the late Louisa .M. Alcott is to be 
modelled the coming winter by Frank E. Elwell, 
a Concord sculptor, an intimate friend of the 
authoress. The statue may be placed in the 
free Public Library of Concord. 


The Lippincotts intend to bring out next 
year a fourth volume of the late Dr. Allibone’s 
“ Dictionary of English Literature,” which will 
bring the information given down to recent 
times. 


Maurice Sand, the son of George Sand, the 
novelist, died recently at the old family home 
in Nohant. He was the Maurice who figures 
so frequently in Madame Sand’s books. 


“ All at Sea” is the title of No. 27 of “ Puck’s 
Library.” It includes many of Puck's best 
jokes and pictures, based on sea adventures. 


Ernest Vizetelly writes to the Pa// Mail 
Gazette that the cost of translating and editing 
M. Zola’s novels averaged from £40 to £50 per 
volume. He adds: “I will add that 1 know 
ladies who would be only too glad to translate 
French books at the rate of 2d. a page. A lady 
of title only asked 3d., and, indeed, I have seen 
twenty letters arrive in one week, begging for 
work of the kind upon almost any terms. The 
difficulty is to get good translators. I know 
gentlemen whom Messrs. Vizetelly have re- 
munerated at the rate of 4d. per line.” 





